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Lachhen stands on a minor caravan route leading into
Sikkim from Tibet, which has been followed by several Everest
expeditions. The Zemu torrent, which feeds the Tista with the
drainage of a huge group of snow mountains, culminating in the
gigantic massif of Kangchhendzonga, comes out some two miles
beyond the village, which thus occupies a strategic position
on the path of parties intent on climbing in these parts. The
villagers, who provide a good deal of the porterage, are well
aware of their power to hold the climbers up to ransom; they
do it with some show of rustic cunning, though quite good-
humouredly. Their idea is to try to spin out the stages between
Lachhen and the proposed Base Camp so that they, being paid
not by distance but by the day, may reap the maximum profit.
It is necessary to be wary when making an agreement with
them and to drive a keen bargain oneself, if possible laying
down beforehand what stages will be officially recognized
irrespective of the time taken. Lachhenpas can be astonishingly
quick when there is nothing extra to be gained by being
dilatory; when about their own business they cover great dis-
tances at a remarkable speed, carrying superhuman loads,
and never resting till they have reached the other end, when
they let themselves relax. These people are all born pleaders.
They will talk interminably before they accept your terms, but
once an agreement has been made, they will not try to violate
it; for they are not educated to the ways of the great outer
world and have yet to learn that one can always find a loop-
hole for wriggling out of one's pledges.

Lachhen runs its affairs on a curious semi-communistic basis.
Property is privately owned; but all take their share of work
that affects the village as a whole. Rules have been made
which aim at preventing one family from getting an unfair
advantage over the others by such means as an early sowing,
or a reaping of the crops before the date laid down by the com-
mune, which meets to debate in the agora on the edge of the
village. Regulations having this end in view are often enforced
with unimaginative rigidity, not taking into account whether
a field faces the sun or has a different kind of soil. Madame
David-Ned, who spent several years near Lachhen, tells some
amusing stories of how the principle is apt to be interpreted.
She was herself nearly forced to accept a whole pack of hounds,
because a family which sold her one dog; was considered, by